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As others 
see us 


Questions for owners 

What do you know about the railway 
you own? When did you iast ride on it? 
How's it doing? Who's managing it, 
and what sort of job is he turning in? 

Most of the ten million citizen- 
owners of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways are lamentably uninformed about 
their vast enterprise. Once a year their 
interest may be briefly sparked by 
newspaper stories of CNR president 
Donald Gordon's lively appearances 
before a Commons committee to give 
an account of his stewardship. But 
what they learn from those reports is 
necessarily fragmentary, and therefore 
inadequate as a basis for fairly judging 
the CNR's performance. 

It would, for instance, be news to 
most Canadians that !ast year the CNR 
had an operating profit of over $82 
million. Then how did it incur that $67 
million deficit we have heard so much 
about? The short answer is that, like 
any other properly managed business, 
it had to deduct from profit the two 
items of depreciation and interest on 
debt, and these combined far exceeded 
the operating profit through circum- 
stances created long before Mr. 
Gordon and his aides came on the 
scene. 

The CPR, with which the CNR is so 
often compared unfairly, was planned 
and grew from the outset as an inte- 
grated unit. It was born streamiined. 
By contrast the CNR started with the 
handicap that it was created to take 
over a hotch-potch of bankrupt or 
faltering lines built when Canada had 
to have the transport facilities vital for 
her development. Some consequences 
of that inherited muddle still persist, as 
for example in the duplication of lines 
and terminals. 

Since 1950 CNR's top management 
team has done an outstanding job of 


reorganization, modernization and eco- 
nomizing. In 1950 there was not even a 
paper plan for replacing steam loco- 
motives with diesels. By last year the 
whole system was dieselized. Other 
new equipment has been acquired for 
improved efficiency. The bill totals 
about $1,700 million, and more than 
half has had to be financed by borrow- 
ing in a period that saw interest rates 
nearly double. 

Here we come back to the CPR. Its 
borrowings in the same period were 
less than one-tenth of capital expen- 
ditures against CNR’s 55 per cent. 
That brings up a point usually over- 
looked in discussing the CNR's posi- 
tion. Before 1950, and before Mr. 
Gordon's advent, successive govern- 
ments permitted a ridiculously low 
CNR depreciation policy. So when the 
need came for big modernization 
spending, the amount set aside for it 
was utterly inadequate. It is this neg- 
lect and shortsightedness that has 
burdened the CNR with debt and 
forced it to incur interest payments 
that alone almost equal its deficit. 

Mr. Gordon has grappled ably and 
tirelessly with these and other prob- 
lems he inherited... 

The Brantford Expositor 


Never before attained 

| thought | would like to drop you a 
personal note to express the gratitude 
of our organization for the excellent 
co-operation we received from your 
Company covering the movement of 
grain during the past crop year. 

As you are perhaps aware, it was 
possible for us to arrange, for the first 
time, for all the quotas to be equalized 
prior to July 31. The seven-bushel 
quota was in effect at every station in 
western Canada, which is an objective 
we have never before attained. 

We received from Mr. McMillan and 
his assistants here in Winnipeg, as well 
as from your B.C. and Alberta officials, 
complete co-operation and, as a result, 
it was possible for us to achieve our 
objective. 

W. C. McNamara, 

Chief Commissioner, 

The Canadian Wheat Board, 
in a letter to 

President Donald Gordon 


impressed by courtesy 

| have been meaning for some time 
to write to you about the all-expense 
ticket which you are now promoting on 





behalf of Canadian National. | pur- 
chased a round trip all-expense ticket 
from Ottawa to Halifax to attend the 
Hotel Association's annual convention. 
In my opinion this is one of the best 
examples of salesmanship | have seen 
in years in this industry. Not only are 
all the tips taken care of but | was par- 
ticularly struck by the careful courtesy 
exhibited by all the Canadian National 
employees when they were informed | 
was on an all-expense trip. | think that 
one of the hazards in purchasing an 
all-expense ticket is the feeling that the 
staff will not give the same attention to 
the passenger. In this case | may say 
that, without knowing my connection 
with the tourist industry, the CN staff 
went out of their way to make sure | 
was well looked after and comfortable. 
Even on the tipping question there was 

not the slightest embarrassment. 
A customer 


Horror of ‘‘chicken" 

In the mass of mail that comes to 
our desk each morning, there was a 
piece about the railroad engineer. He 
may be the man two doors down the 
street. He is likely the one with the 
comfortable looking home, a family 
that is fairly well grown up, a nice car 
and one who general!y minds his own 
business. 

In these days of diesel-electric loco- 
motives, he doesn’t have to be exposed 
to the heat of the summer alongside 
a firebox that was stoked with coal 
every few minutes. He never has to run 
the risk of getting a hot cinder in his 
eye. There are many comforts built 
into those sleek powerplants, even if 
much of the snorting glamor of the 
coal-burner is gone. 

But with today's schedules, he has 
to make good time to compete with 
other forms of travel. In doing so he 
must be more safety conscious than 
ever before, and the railways have al- 
ways been loaded down with safety 


rules. He never just knows if the car | 


racing along the road beside the track 
will try to beat the train to the next 
crossing. He is never certain if the 
flashing wig-wag will deter some 


young motorist trying to play “chicken” | 


with a train. 
Some day, a tape recording may be 


made of the comments of rail engin- | 


eers as they see, with a horror they 
cannot get used to, the risk-taking be- 
fore them on every trip. 


The Sarnia Observer | 


Bluenose 
birthday 


by Wes Kelley 


A cold North Atlantic wind swept 
over the ferry dock and tugged at the 
hair of the kilted lassie. She pulled 
her tamo’shanter down tighter, and 
blew a tentative note on the pipes. 

A flock of seagulls that had been 
bobbing quietly on the ocean swells 
leaped screaming into the air. The piper 
watched them, speculatively. “Ah,” 
she said, and blew another note. The 
gulls screamed raucously. 

Other members of the girls’ pipe 
band watched the clamour a moment, 
and then joined in the fun. The dis- 
sonance mounted to the gray skies 
until suddenly a ship slid out of the 
ocean mist and into the harbor. 

The giris tidied up their parade 
formation and broke out with Scottish 
airs. The gulls flew off to meet the ship. 

Minutes later CN's sleek MV Blue- 
nose was berthed at its Yarmouth 
pier and its 500,000th passenger was 
striding ashore. 

Capt. Richard E. H. Davies escorted 
the passenger, Massachusetts Go- 
vernor John A. Volpe, ashore and 
introduced him to E. C. Plow, Lieut. 
Governor of Nova Scotia. 

In turn the lieutenant-governor in- 
troduced the governor and his wife 


to the welcoming party. 

Itincluded CN Vice-President Doug- 
las V. Gonder, Federal Fisheries 
Minister Angus MacLean, Provincial 
Secretary W. S. Kennedy Jones, Pro- 
vincial Minister G. A. Burridge, MP 
Felton Legere, Mayor Willard Allen, 
New Hampshire Congressman James 
White, and Dr. W. C. O'Brien, MLA. 

The personable Republican governor 
told the crowd gathered to welcome 
him that he and his wife felt ‘privileged 
and honored" to be visiting Yarmouth 
during its ‘‘Bicenturama" celebrations. 

Noting the large number of Mas- 
sachusetts natives he had met during 
the crossing, Governor Volpe quipped 
that if he ever ran for governor again 
he “‘would make a Sailing just to do 
some campaigning.” 

Taking his cue from Governor 
Volpe's remarks, Vice-President Gon- 
der said that the record number of 
tourists carried by the ship in 1960 
had brought an estimated $10,000,000 
into the Atlantic Provinces, and CN 
employees who operate the ship 
brought $1,500,000 into the town of 
Yarmouth annually. 

Governor Volpe was asked to take 
part in the ceremonies when traffic 
projections showed the 500,000th pas- 
senger would arrive during the “Bi- 
centurama” celebrations. 

A reception had already been planned 
to mark the fifth anniversary of the 
service, and it was decided to issue 
the governor's reservation in advance 
so that the events would “occur” on 
the same day. ° 


John A. Volpe, governor of 
Massuchusetts, chats with 
Leona LeBlanc, Yarmouth 
Bicenturama Queen, and Captain 
Richard Davies of the Bluenose. 





The enchanted railroad 


Story by Fred Phaneuf 
Pictures by Gerry Richard 
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Many Canadian National locomotive 
engineers at one time or other have 
pulled their train to a stop because of 
a frightened deer or moose on the line. 
Engineman Lucien Bernier, of Quebec 
City, stands unique in that group. He 
had to haui on his train the very moose 
which was to stop him not once, but 
several times in a week! 

Sophie, a two-year-old tame moose, 
was involved, together with a dozen 
employees, some 75 movie specialists 
and an army of local people, in the 
filming of a new Walt Disney full- 
length feature, “Big Red," at Murray 
Bay, Quebec. 

The stars are Walter Pidgeon, a 
veteran of countless movie successes, 
and Gilles Payant, a promising 14- 
year-old lad selected from hundreds of 
applicants. A group of French-Cana- 
dian television actors, some of whom 
played in the Plouffe Family series, 
completes the cast. 

“Big Red" is the story of the love 
of the boy for a prize Irish setter and 
of the friendship which develops be- 
tween the wealthy owner of the dog 
and the youngster. 

At one point in the story the dog has 
to be sent to Quebec City. During 
the trip Big Red has the freedom of 
the baggage car at mealtime. As the 
train rolls towards Quebec, a moose 
steps in its path and forces it to stop. 
In his excitement, the baggageman 
opens the door of the car and the dog, 
which was out of his cage, escapes. 

This is where the drama takes a 
new turn. 

How did a CN train become a main 
Walt Disney prop? It all started when 
Emile Genest, a French-Canadian actor 
and one of the stars of ‘Nikki,”” which 
was filmed by Disney in the majestic 
setting of the Canadian Rockies — near 
Jasper, was brought in as consultant 


Left: Wa/t Disney production crew 
beams sunlight from reflectors on front 
end of CN train, readying it for scene in 
“Big Red.” 


Right: Sophie, though hardly lush and 
lovely in the tradition of Hollywood 
stars, plays an important part in 

“Big Red.” 


in connection with other projects, 
among them “Big Red’. Provincial 
tourist officials and Canadian National 
officers helped suggest locations. 

They finally selected Murray Bay 
because, in addition to its beauty, it 
offered the various settings Walt Dis- 
ney needed: A superb mansion built 
of fieldstone and of hand-hewn pine, 
an abandoned sawmill — complete 
with waterfall, peaceful fields, shaded 
glens and barely a few hundred yards 
away from the summer colony, a per- 
fect illusion of wilderness. 

To top that, the CN Quebec City- 
Murray Bay line was there, one of the 
most picturesque in Canada. CN was 
thus asked to provide the train to 
appear in the film, plus a work train, 
and a miniature motor-car train, for 
shuttle service between the temporary 
studios and the outdoor locations. 

A train remains a train, however, 
even though it is loaded with a tame 
moose, half a dozen highly trained 
dogs, TV and movie stars of two 
languages, and 30-odd Hollywood spe- 
cialists. The rigid safety regulations 
adopted by railroads through a cen- 
tury of operations had to be respected. 

Walt Disney officials realized well 
how important it was to ensure safety 
for all and to protect fully the expensive 
equipment of both the railway and 
of the movie company. The fullest 
co-operation existed from the begin- 
ning between them and the train crew. 

Georges Lortie, master mechanic 
for the Quebec Area, acted as tech- 
nical adviser and did everything to 
accommodate the movie makers with- 
in the confines of the rules. He was 
“master of ceremonies,” interpreting 
filming instructions into operating or- 
ders, showing actors how to play the 
part of a train engineer or of a bag- 
gageman, explaining to the several 


railway fans in the Walt Disney crew 
Canadian railway lore and more par- 
ticularly displaying a marked talent 
for moose-calling. 

The moose which plays such an 
important role in Disney's film was 
found during a fishing trip and belongs 
to André Lacroix, a Carleton lumber- 
man and business man. 

Sophie had been abandoned. This 
happens sometimes when twins are 
born. The mother keeps one and 
neglects the other. Sophie knows quite 
a few tricks. She will willingly kneel, 
lie down, kiss the trainer, or be har- 
nessed to a buggy. She hates being 
currycombed and prefers to be watered 
with a hose. Her diet varies from 
season to season and she has quite 
a sweet tooth. 

The shuttle train between Pointe 
au Pic Station and the filming loca- 
tions on the track was a sight to 
behold. A “speeder” or “track car" 
was the locomotive and four tiny four- 
wheel flat cars constituted the rest of 
the rolling equipment. The little train, 
complete with white flags, hauled a 
truly mixed cargo — cameramen, la- 
borers in lumberjack attire, pretty script 
girls, tourists in gay dresses, boxes 
and equipment. 

Roland Bédard, one of Quebec's 
favorite TV and radio actors, made a 
hit with the Canadian National em- 
ployees since he holds an honorary 
membership in the C.B.R.T. and G.W. 
He played for so long the role of a 
bus conductor on TV that the brother- 
hood, some time ago, gave him his 
union card. He was obviously pleased 
to be “promoted” from bus driver to 
train conductor. 

As for scenic Murray Bay, Walter 
Pidgeon tried to change previous ar- 
rangements in order to spend a couple 
of extra weeks in the vicinity after the 





movie was finished, and was quite 
disappointed when he couldn't fulfill 
his wish. At least one movie photo- 
grapher has already made plans to 
come from California next summer 
with his family te spend a couple of 
weeks camping there. 

Murray Bay has always conquered 
its invaders, so to speak. The Scottish 
settlers who came following the battle 
of the Plains of Abraham married 
French-Canadian girls and learned to 
speak French, with the result that to- 
day whole families bearing the proud 
name of McNichol, Warren, Blackburn 
or Murray can barely speak English. 

Passers-by, surveyors, merchants, 
visiting government officials, all fell 
in love with the area and came back 
to build charming cottages or impres- 
sive mansions. 

The Canadian National line winds 
its way from Quebec City to Clermont 
along the historical Beaupré coast. 
Most of the time the track is barely a 
few feet above the surging St. Law- 
rence River. Most of the time, too, it is 
towering cliffs and 
massive promontories. 

Where the mountain side juts too 
steeply into the water, tunnels had to 
be blasted through treacherous slate. 
narrow clefts 
in the rock, flowing through railway 
culverts and on to the sea. 

The term “sea is very apt: tides 
reach 18 feet at their highest, and pity 
the roadmaster who has to contend 
with them in December when the wind 


crowded in by 


Streams tumble down 


is coming from the wrong direction. 
Some CN people who worked on the 
filming of “Big Red" feel Walt Disney 
himself is such a railway fan that he 
may decide to make the Murray Bay 
line, complete with coastline, water, 
mountains and railway tunnels, his 
own and ship itall to Disneyland. s 


Left: Walter Pidgeon, Canadian-born 
actor who has leading role in the movie, 
learns about CN diesels from inside 
the cab. 


Right: Gilles Payant, 14-year-old French 
Canadian actor, with his stand-in 
Gerard Paiement, also took lessons 

in diesel operation from engineer 

J. L. Bernier, of Quebec. 


Above: Emile Genest, well known radio 
and TV actor, who has a role in “Big 
Red", chats with Gilles Payant and Big 
Red himself. 


Right: Roland Bedard, left, another 
famous French Canadian star, compares 
union membership cards with 

CN conductor J. G. St. Laurent. 





Which way should the stripes go? 

Now that the bold new orange, black 
and white color scheme for Canadian 
National road diesel locomotives is 
approved, shops across the system 
are starting to apply it to units as they 
become scheduled for repainting. 

But, seeing these units on the line 
with the diagonal black and white 
stripes on their sides, equipment men 
at various points have a query: 

Should the diagonal stripes of the 
trailing “B” unit always be aligned 
parallel to those of the A" unit? 

Though having them all in line 
would be an ideal situation, the Com- 
pany has no intention that any time or 
money be spent to maintain it. It 
would take time and effort to turn 
additional units for any train simply 
for the sake of looks. 

The alignment question arose early 
in consideration of the new colour 
scheme, and special tests were con- 
ducted last November with a train 
painted in the new design. During 


certain runs, motion pictures were 
made of the A" and “B" combination 
running with the “B" unit backwards 
so that the stripes did not line up. 

The film was shown to management 
who agreed that the effect was per- 
haps not ideal, still it was not dis- 
turbing. The feeling of excitement and 
action caused by the bright orange 
nose and diagonal stripes was re- 
tained no matter which way the units 
were combined. 

Illustrated here are several combi- 
nations of units that may result in 
actual operation. None of them is 
considered seriously disturbing to the 
basic idea of the design. The power 
end of the train is emphasized by the 
bright red-orange nose, and the di- 
agonal stripes are used to heighten 
the effect of motion and direction 

The ideal situation with all stripes 
parallel is still expected to occur most 
of the time on the road, and will 
be used in all CN publicity and ad- 
vertising 
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Happier days are in store for both 
Canadian National passengers and 
ticket salesmen. 

Beginning October 1, the railway is 
making drastic changes in its ticketing 
methods. On that date more than 200 
separate ticketforms of various shapes, 
sizes and uses will have disappeared. 
In their place will be nine new con- 
solidated forms. 

Speedier ticketing for travelers, fas- 
ter handling by ticket sellers, easier 
ticket collection and simplified ac- 
counting from the fewer forms in- 
volved, is the objective of the Com- 
pany. 

Two new, bilingual, consolidated 
forms, one for one-way and the other 
for round-trip travel, will eliminate 115 
existing forms. The bright green one- 
way ticket will have two sheets and the 
yellow round-trip ticket three sheets. 
One sheet will be the agent's record 
and the others will be used by the 
passenger. 

Another new bilingual ticket, peach- 
colored, for reserved accommodation, 
will replace 25 existing sleeping, parlor 
car and reserved coach seat coupons. 

New, brilliantly colored IBM card 

= tickets which have the starting point 

new tickets for old and destination and fare already printed 
on them, will also be sold at Central 

Station, Montreal, in place of the 

existing card tickets. The use of these 

tickets will facilitate accounting pro- 

cedures and ties in with the CN's 


P00 form 29 developing electronic accounting. The 
" ° IBM tickets will be used between 
CNY points of high volume traffic and it is 
fare expected that their use will be ex- 


Drix $ form. tended to Toronto's Union Station 
. and other large centres. 

Six new forms for CN Maple Leaf 
Tours, replacing 71 old tickets, are 
already in use. 

In designing the new forms, CN 
has aimed to make them as attractive 
and appealing to the eye as possible 
and have them blend with the “new 
look” that is now emerging from the 
company's redesign program to mod- 
ernize its exterior in keeping with 
the progressive changes that have 
taken place within the company. 

Redesign continues to make strides 
on all the fronts CN presents to the 
public. Latest “new look” is in pas- 
senger ticket forms — discussed here 
together with the question of which 
way the stripes on locomotives should 
slope. 


from 





The man behind the new ticket forms 
is Ken LeClair. 

Designated technical sales officer, 
Toronto-born Ken says his job is “to 
make it easier for people to do business 
with us.” 

Endless railroad ticketing forms have 
always been the bane of the ticket sel- 
ler's existence.Why weren't they simp- 
lified earlier? 

To Ken the reason seems that in the 
past it was considered necessary to 
have a separate ticket form for each 
type of fare in order to protect the Com- 
pany’s revenues. The new forms are 
thus designed to be as handy for ac- 
countants as for passengers and ticket 
people, and to provide adequate reve- 
nue protection. A sampling of views of 
conductors, agents and ticket sellers 
on the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence 
regions shows them totally enthusias- 
tic with the new forms. 

What of the future? So far this is a 
“progress report,” Ken says. Still to be 
simplified are hundreds more ticket 
forms — interline forms, for example, 
and those used where part of the jour- 
ney is by water, such as to and from 
Newfoundland points. “We should 
have some more answers soon.” 
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On the eve of publication of ‘‘To- 
wards The Inevitable’, second 
volume of the history of Canadian 
National Railways, John Linder 
visited Colonel G. R. Stevens at 
his home to... 


meet 
the 
author 


One forty-four Strathern North is an 
elderly house, halfway along a tree- 
shaded street in Montreal West. At the 
sidewalk Colonel Stevens, his greyish 
hair glinting in the afternoon light, ex- 
tended his hand in greeting. 

“You've caught me doing a chore for 
my absent neighbor", he said, ‘but 
the sun's over the yardarm, so come 
on in.” 

While | took off my jacket, Col. 
Stevens rummaged about in the kit- 
chen. The gallon jug he took from the 
refrigerator frosted over as he care- 
fully poured home-brew into two tall 
glasses. 

“We can go into the living room with 
these if you like — or are you more 
interested in my workroom?" 

The workroom it was, and he led the 
way downstairs. You couldn't call it a 
library, because libraries are usually 
lofty and impersonal. This was exactly 
the opposite. The ceiling was low, so 
low in one place that the colonel had to 
stoop. One wall was a mass of shelves 
bearing hundreds of books. In the far 
corner stood an ancient desk covered 
with papers, while in the other was 
stacked an imposing collection of 
manuscripts. Everything was orderly 





and tidy as though drawn up for a 
commanding officer's inspection. 

Noting my interest in the surround- 
ings, the colonel indicated a group of 
photographs, thumbtacked, barrack- 
room fashion, to the wall. 

“Those are my souvenirs", he said. 
“The one directly behind you was tak- 
en in the Western Desert. You can see 
Montgomery and his aides at the press 
conference after Alamein. The one 
next to it is of Smuts. | was very fond 
of him. He once offered me a seat in 
the South African Legislature, but | 
turned it down. | told him | would make 
the worst ruddy politician he had ever 
known. Most of the other pictures were 
taken during the desert campaign while 
| was Public Relations Liaison Officer 
with the Indian Army.” 

This intimate association with the 
Indian fighting forces in Africa yielded 
at least four regimental histories writ- 
ten by Col. Stevens as private com- 
missions, as well as a number of smal- 
ler works written for H. M. Stationery 
Office while he was still on active serv- 
ice. Among these, “The Tiger Kills" 
and ‘‘The Tiger Triumphs" chronicle 
the fortunes of those engaged in the 
grim desert fighting from 1941 on. 


Strangely enough, it was this fami- 
liarity with military histories that fitted 
Col. Stevens so well to the telling of 
the Canadian National story. His re- 
search techniques were the same. He 
faced the same massive task of sifting 


acres of old documents; the ever- 
present challenge of interpreting ob- 
scure clues; the sudden excitement of 
uncovering a mystery; the elation of 
backing a hunch and having it pay off. 

When Col. Stevens recited the sta- 
tistics for the two CN volumes — 
“Seven years’ work; ten million words 
on 22,000 sheets of foolscap paper” — 
his voice rang with pride. This was no 
dry-as-dust commercial commitment, 
no chore to be over and done with. This 
was a labor of love. 

As Time magazine said of Ernest 
Hemingway, Col. Stevens was born 
twice: once at Tatamagouche Station, 
N.S., in 1895, where his father was a 
telegraph operator, and a second time 
in World War | when he was commis- 
sioned from the ranks while in service 
with Princess Patricia's Canadian 
Light Infantry. 

As Starr Fairweather, retired CN 
vice-president, research and develop- 
ment, says, ‘The first war made Col. 
Stevens. He was footloose and without 


direction until he was thrown into the 
discipline of the army." 

Coi. Stevens’ father became Mayor 
of Kamloops and well-to-do, and could 
well afford to send his son to Univer- 
sity. But university was the last thing 
young Stevens cared about, although 
he did graduate with a B.A. from the 
University of Alberta. Instead he spent 
the best part of his teens barnstorm- 
ing across the Canadian Prairies 
promoting pro-baseball. 

After the war Col. Stevens joined the 
Canadian Trade Commissionner Serv- 
ice and served in Cuba, Jamaica, 
South Africa, Peru and Australia. 

When the Second World War broke 
out he was Public Relations Officer 
with the International Tea Board in 
London, England. It was from this post 
that he was loaned to the Indian Army 
for the duration of the war. Again he 
served with distinction. For his service 
in North Africa, Italy, and Burma he 
was awarded the O.B.E. He retired in 
1946 with the permanent rank of 
lieutenant colonel. 

The next 12 years Col. Stevens wrote 
nine books, among them “Ogilvie in 
Canada" and the two volumes of the 
Canadian National Railways history. 

What does Volume Two have in 
store? “The material is newer of 
course”, he says, “more nearly 
contemporary history. It takes up 
where Volume One leaves off, in 1896, 
and brings us up to 1923. 

“I've had to make some harsh judg- 
ments in Volume Two. One concerns 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier. He was an incur- 
able meddler; he never trusted his 
ministers. I'm afraid he doesn't come 
off too well. Charlies M. Hays fares 
badly too. It was he, you know, who 
ruined the Grand Trunk. 

“We've had to change the presen- 
tation too. In Volume One you may 
remember, we used a great many 
of Jack McLaren's excellent scraper- 
board illustrations. In Volume Two 
we use photographs instead. They are 
more in keeping with the period. 

“I've had wonderful help from every- 
one, both within the railway and out- 
side. | remember one old chap | met in 
British Columbia. He was a retired 
locomotive engineer and when he 
found out what! was doing you could- 
n't stop him talking. He wrote me 
letters over the next two years send- 
ing all kinds of useful information. 

“Then there was a reeve clerk in 
Ontario. During the research we had 


found 220 railways but we couldn't find 
the 22ist. We had all the documen- 
tation, but.we Couldn't verify it. This 
was called the Medonte Tramway and 
had operated from Coldwater, on the 
Orillia-Midland line, to Knight Mills, a 
distance of nine miles. Since we had to 
know whether it had existed or not, we 
went out to Coldwater. That's where 
we met this reeve clerk -- he's like a 
rural town clerk — and, sure enough, 
he knew all about the Medonte Tram- 
way. 

“He took us out to see the farmer's 
field where the steel had been. The line 
officially ran for 10 years before it was 
finally abandoned. That was all we 
needed to complete Volume One. 

“As to Volume Three, | certainly 
have no plans for it at present. More 
time is needed to see the last four 
decades in their correct historical per- 
spective. You will get a far better story 
in 1970 than you will today.” 

Col. Stevens has been writing all his 
life. Even in times of sorrow he turns 
to his pen for comfort. When his only 
son was killed in a Fleet Air Arm strike 
against Japan in 1945, he enshrined his 
memory in a poem. And when his wife 
died a little over two years ago he pub- 
lished a slim, white volume entitled, 
“The Remembrance of Shere Jehan,” 
as her memorial. It is within the pages 
of this allegory, set against the rich- 
ness of his beloved India that you can 
get to know George Roy Stevens. 

His credo is summed up in the words 
of one of his characters, a master 
mason who, in an eloquent plea to his 
prince, craves the help of ‘a man of the 
hills” in the building of a memorial. 

“Lord”, said Bastub Statar, “it is my 
experience that living is a strange bus- 
iness. That no man knows what the 
rough block holds; that skill cannot be 
swallowed, as from a cup; nor knowl- 
ledge sealed up, as in bottles. | am 
Thy builder and | live to be shamed in 
my craft. | have taken shamein the past, 
but rarely from architect or mason or 
engineer; nor from carver nor gilder 
nor lapidist. But more often than not 
from some apprentice, or even from 
someone beyond the craft, at whose 
window the small miraculous bird of 
comprehension had flown in. Where- 
fore, Lord, give me this man." 

Col. Stevens said goodbye in the 
glow of the late afternoon sunshine. 
He shook hands with youthful vigor, 
turned on his heel and strode back to 
his house, and to his books. . 





New skills and better jobs 


by Anson J. Raymond 


a comfortable 
involves dis- 
It is much 
more convenient to stay as we are; 


Change is se!ldom 


thing. Change usually 


locations and adjustments 
but, whether we like it or not, we 
never can 

So spoke President Donald Gordon 
in 1953 when Canada’s major railways 
were in the early stages of an immense 
modernization program. Progress, he 
noted, always brought problems, ‘but, 
like everyone else who experiences 
have to 
adapt ourselves to changing circum- 


the tyranny of change, we 
stances.” 

Since then, the railways have done 
a great deal to adapt their facilities and 
services to the needs of a changing 
And the process has 
meant difficult adjustments for many 


environment 


railroaders 

Between 1952 and 1959 railway em- 
Canadian National and 
Canadian Pacific (not counting hotel, 


ployment on 
communications, express and steam 
ship staffs) dropped from 179,315 to 
145,348 

These from the sub- 
made by the Railway Asso- 
ciation of Canada to the Senate Spe- 


ial Committee on 


figures are 


mission 


Manpower earlier 
this year. The association's brief ex- 
plained that this 19 per cent drop had 
beer 


brought about by two main fac- 


tors: technological change, and a 
decline in freight and passenger traffic 
On the 


share of all 


traffic side, the railways 
inter-city freight, measured 
in revenue ton miles, fell from 71 to 
52 per cent in the ten years from 1948 
to 1958. During the same span, pipe 
lines grew from zero to 13 per cent 
and road transport more than doubled 
its share of the 


5 to 11 per cent 


freight market from 


“Technological change" is a way of 


describing dieselization, centralized 


traffic control, electronic hump yards 
and all of the other improvements 
designed to make the railways more 
competitive and regain a larger share 
of the transportation market. 

Most affected by technological 
change in the 1952-1959 period were 
maintenance of equipment employees. 
According to the Railway Association's 
brief, this group declined by 34.7 per 
cent (largely as a result of dieseliza- 
tion), followed by way and structures 
people with a drop of 15.2 per cent, 
transportation employees down 13.9 
per cent and the work force in the 
“general” category down 5.8 per cent. 
These figures relate to both CN and 
CP operations combined. 


Dieselization 

The longer diesel runs between 
servicing has permitted the concen- 
tration of shop staffs at fewer points. 
Steam locomotives required servicing 
facilities every 100 to 125 miles, where- 
as the diesel needs servicing only 
every 350 to 450 miles. Minor inspec- 
tions required on steam locomotives 
every 100 to 125 miles are now made on 
diesels at intervals of 6,000 to 8,000 
miles. Steam locomotives were given 
a major overhaul every 120,000 miles 
in contrast to present day diesels 
every 240,000 to 360,000 miles or more. 
In addition, the diesel permits removal 
and replacementof parts without move- 
ment to a major shop and does not 
need protection from the weather. 

Dieselization has resulted in a sub- 
stantial decline among blacksmiths, 
moulders, pattern makers, boilermak- 
ers, pipefitters, sheet metal workers, 
locomotive welders, oilers, stationary 
and Helpers in 
these crafts have similarly declined, 
and few, if any, apprentices are now 
trained in these trades. However, the 


firemen watchmen. 


electrical trades have considerably in- 
creased with the advent of the diesel, 
increasing in number from 1,260 in 
1952 to 1,697 in 1959. 

Employment has also fallen with 
less up-keep required on modern 
freight cars due to increased use of 
steel cars, the introduction of nailable 
steel floors and metal door posts, 
eliminating frequent replacement of 
damaged wooden doors and posts, 
and the use of steel wheels in place of 
cast iron wheels. 

Modern and sturdier passenger 
equipment, along with reduced pas- 
senger train service, has cut down 
employment in crafts including paint- 
ers, carpenters, upholsterers, carmen 
and coach cleaners. 


Machines reduce toil 

Employment in way and structures 
has largely declined with the progres- 
sive mechanization of maintenance of 
way operations, with new machines 
for such work as spreading and tamp- 
ing ballast, driving and pulling spikes 
and sawing rails. Lay-offs have gener- 
ally affected semi-skilled and unskilled 
laborers. 

While improvements have reduced 
much back-breaking toil and manual 
labor, they have increased the require- 
ment for more highly skilled em- 
ployees, such as work equipment 
operators. This is evident from the 
fact that while employment on road 
maintenance dropped 15 per cent from 
1952 to 1959, the labor cost rose from 
$99 million to $118 million, reflecting 
not only increased wage rates and 
fringe benefits but also a higher pro- 
portion of skilled workers. 

A rail-laying gang today is equipped 
with approximately 48 machines.Where 
formerly 175 men were used in a gang, 
the same amount and better quality 





“Despite the loss of jobs due to the advent of the modern combine 
harvester, the electric refrigerator, the diesel locomotive, the auto- 
mobile, the bulldozer and the power shovel, the automated lathe, 
the electronic computer — and despite a population in Canada which 
has increased well over 100 per cent since World War | — more people 
are gainfully employed in Canada today than ever before in our 
history. Paradoxically, there are also more people unemployed than 
ever before. The fact remains that there are more jobs, but different 


types of jobs.” 


of work can be achieved with 80 men, 
or less than half the number. Similar 
labor reductions have taken place with 
the advent of new machinery for track 
ballasting, and snow removal has re- 
duced an average terminal gang of 60 
to 100 men, to 20 men assisting two or 
three equipment operators. 

The necessity of annual tie renewals 
has been reduced with the use of 
treated ties. CN has replaced 37 million 
ties in the past ten years. The new ties 
have a life of 30 years in contrast to 10 
years for untreated ties. 

The 13.9 per cent employment drop 
in the transportation group is also 
partly due to the diesel. The operation 
of longer trains by multiple unit die- 
sels, handled from a single control, 
has reduced the number of crews 
required. Freight enginemen dropped 
from 3,634 in 1952 to 2,506 in 1959. 
Replacement of conventional pas- 
senger trains with rail diesel cars has 
also reduced crews required. At the 
present time, CN has 56 unit cars in 
operation, both diesel and electric, and 
CP 54. 

With the continued decline in pas- 
senger traffic, the railways have closed 
some stations and changed the status 
of others. For example, during the 
period 1954-1959 CN and CP have 
discontinued over 400 agencies and 
removed 428 caretaker agents and 
caretakers. The installation of CTC, 
the extension of automatic block sig- 
nals and the elimination of branch 
lines have all contributed to a reduc- 
tion in station forces. 


Push button yards 

Improvement in methods of handling 
freight — fork lift trucks and conveyor 
belts — has brought about a sharp 
reduction in freight shed employees. 
The introduction and growth of piggy- 


W. T. Wilson 
Vice president personnel 
and labour relations. 


back and containerization has also 
contributed to this decline. The instal- 
lation of automatic hump yards with 
push button controls has reduced re- 
quirement for yard employees, while 
increasing efficiency and creating the 
need for more highly skilled workers. 

The sharp reduction of passenger 
train operations and the substitution 
of coach or rail diesel cars in inter-city 
service has reduced the number of 
sleeping, dining and parlor car em- 
ployees on combined CN and CP 
operations from 4,473 in 1956 to 3,684 
in 1959, or a decline of 17.6 per cent. 

A movement similar to that in indus- 
try generally is taking place within the 
railway industry with an increase in 
the proportion of white collar workers. 
This is due largely to the need for 
more specialization. Thus the rail- 
ways’ ‘general’ group has shown less 
decline than other functional groups. 

Although a precise delineation of 
the clerical group and salaried staff is 
not possible because of its diversity, 
it is safe to say that clerical forces 
have dropped only slightly with the in- 
troduction of data processing. The 
decrease in routine tasks has been 
partly offset by an increasing applica- 
tion of machines to research. 

Managerial and professional em- 
ployees have increased slightly be- 
cause of the increasing complexity of 
business operations and the need for 
improved managerial techniques, all 
of which call for highly specialized 
skills. 

Clerks in station and freight offices 
have been reduced, due to traffic de- 
cline, and in future a trend toward 
consolidation of facilities, including 
LCL freight and express. There has 
also been a large reduction in stores 
employees with the advent of diesel- 
ization during the eight-year period. 





What sort of trends are likely to 
develop in the years ahead? The Rail- 
way Association's brief offers this 
appraisal of the pattern of future rail- 
way employment, by categories: 


Passenger and freight 

Increased competition from auto- 
mobiles, buses and airlines has led 
to reductions in passenger services. 
Between 1954 and 1959, Canadian Paci- 
fic eliminated about 100 passenger 
trains. On CN, passenger handlings 
have fallen by a third in the past ten 
years. 

Railways are trying to retain traffic 
with travel plan incentives and other 
inducements, and also minimize their 
losses by operating less expensive 
facilities, including rail diesel cars for 
conventional trains. It is not expected, 
however, that the future level of pas- 
senger business will require any in- 
crease in staff. It is more likely that a 
reduced staff will be able to handle all 
passenger business on the railways. 

The inherent advantages of railways 
will continue to be in the movement of 
heavy bulk freight. 

One major means by which railways 
hope to increase their efficiency is 
through integration of road and rail 
transportation. Trucks will supplement 
trains to give greater flexibility in 
handling merchandise under a single 
service: merchandise services. 

Piggyback has room for expansion 
but its effect on employment is un- 
certain. The same amount of service 
can be provided with less labor, but 
the improved service may attract suffi- 
cient business to justify increased 
employment. 

Line abandonments will have a cur- 
tailing effect, but because branches 
to be closed have little traffic the 
impact on employment will be less 
than expected on the basis of mileages 
involved 

New lines are being built which will 
provide railway employment and also 
open prospects for development and 
increased employment in other indus- 
tries. CN has built some 725 miles of 
main track since 1951, most of it into 
new territory. 


Technology 

Diesels have already had a big im- 
pact, and major changes are nearly 
complete. The railways have no in- 
novation at the moment of the magni- 
tude of dieselization, which brought 


economies of $154 million to combined 
CN and CP operations in a single 
year, 1959. 

The extension of centralized traffic 
control will mean jobs for more signal 
maintainers but fewer despatchers. 

New electronic hump yards will call 
for a smaller work force handling more 
traffic in the future. 

Other changes will bring reductions, 
but no sudden or drastic changes in 
employment. 

Integrated data processing has 
brought little staff reduction, since 
many new computers are being used 
to do work not previously done. For 
instance, a computer can simulate 
traffic movement over a specified rail 
line so that required operating changes 
can be_ introduced progressively 
rather than on a trial-and-error basis. 
In using IDP equipment for research 
work, it generally does not cause a 
reduction in the existing work force, 
but avoids increases which would 
otherwise be necessary. 

The white collar group will increase, 
as in industry generally, due to the 
need for more specialists to handle 
innovations. 

The brief forecasts that techno- 
logical changes will create a smaller 
but more highly skilled work force on 
the railways in the future. 

In the long run, railway employment 
and job security would undoubtedly 
be affected far more seriously if mod- 
ernization programs were not under- 
taken. 

Describing the benefits CN has ob- 
tained from the large expenditures on 
modernization at the parliamentary 
sessional committee hearings, Pres- 
ident Donald Gordon said that trace- 
able economies are yielding some $100 
million annually and even greater sav- 
ings will be achieved as the programs 
are completed. 

“In other words," he said ‘the deficit 
in 1960 if these capital improvements 
had not been made would have been 
close to $167 million as compared to 
the actual deficit of $67.5 million. 

“Additional economies, attributable 
to, say, the installation of treated ties 
and heavier rail, are still to be derived 
in the future,” he added. 

Every effort is being made to mini- 
mize the impact of changes on em- 
ployees. These include advance notice 
to individuals and communities, ex- 
tensive retraining programs, and as- 
sistance in relocation 


“The problem of transferring sur- 
plus men from one part of the railway 
to another, or to work at the same 
place but in a different trade, is com- 
plicated by the rigidity of seniority 
provisions and craft lines defined in 
collective agreements and the large 
number of labor unions that are 
involved. Within these limits what is 
possible in the way of retraining and 
transfer is done,” the Railway As- 
sociation's brief states. 


Long-term forecasts 

On the CN, each region now fore- 
casts its annual work force require- 
ments every six months. The forecasts 
are used by the regions and by head- 
quarters as a basis for adjusting 
hiring practices, coordinating trans- 
fers, of programming work so that 
where downward work force adjust- 
ments are necessary they may be 
accomplished by a gradual slimming 
rather than by sudden lay-ofts. 

Reports from the regions, where 
officers have detailed knowledge of 
forthcoming operational changes, can 
be viewed at headquarters in the light 
of broader policies and judgments 
relating to such things as the Com- 
pany budget and the level of economic 
activity in the nation. 

Longer-range forecasting, as much 
as five years ahead, is being under- 
taken in connection with an analysis 
of attrition rates and any major changes 
such as a decline in passenger traffic, 
branch line construction or line aban- 
donments. Any foreseen decline in the 
future work force can thus be partly 
offset by the non-replacement of those 
retiring, or who leave the railway for 
other reasons. 

As in industry generally, automation 
in the railway industry leads to new jobs 
and fresh opportunities. There is no 
denying that change brings with it the 
need for personal readjustment. But 
the idea that machines can replace men 
entirely is as unrealistic as it is false. 

Men have built machines to serve 
their own ends. It was, and still is, their 
intention that machines take the wear- 
iness out of work. Undoubtedly, machi- 
nes also make operating economies 
possible through simplifying work me- 
thods. Butman has manyabilities which 
neither machine nor computer can imi- 
tate. By harnessing machines and com- 
puters, man can utilize his creative abi- 
lities to the utmost. Man today is on the 
threshold of his potential—notatits end. 








Vacation sketchbook 


Nearly 200 CN employees with their families and friends vacationed 
in England and Europe this year as part of the CNRA (Montreal) 


Travel Club program. 


Some time ago we meta tall French- 
man, blithely whistling while he sketch- 
ed in his headquarters studio. The 
tune was ‘The Last Time | Saw Paris”. 
The sketches were unmistakeably 
French. It was obvious that Maurice 
Auzat, CN's supervisor of display ad- 
vertising, had Europe on his mind. 

When he explained he had just signed 
up with the Montreal CNRA Travel 
Club for a three-week trip to London, 
from where he would make his own 
way to the Riviera, we immediately 
signed him up to do some impressions 








of his trip. 

According to Maurice there are some 
very concrete advantages to being a 
member of CN, even in Europe.While 
on the Riviera, meaning Cannes, Nice, 
Monaco and San Remo, Italy, Maurice 
travelled on privilege tickets issued by 
the French Railways. In England, too, 
his CN affiliation entitled him to half- 
rate privileges on British Railways 

The sketches here are a souvenir 
that Maurice brought back for readers 
of Keeping Track. A preview for next 
year's travellers, perhaps. 
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System News 


CN's Visual Redesign program 
has received important recognition in 
the United States. 

The July issue of Industrial Design 
Magazine, published in New York, 
contained a six-page report on the 
program and, as a direct result, the 
Mead Paper Corporation of New York 
invited the railway to illustrate the 
program in its Library of Ideas exhibit 
hall on Park Avenue. This is the first 
time a representation of the company's 
progress in redesign has been pre- 
pared for public exhibition. 

In addition, the new CN symbol and 
an illustration of the new boxcar de- 
sign have been selected for inclusion 
in the 1961 Design and Printing for 
Commerce Show which opens this 
fallin New York. The show, sponsored 
by the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts, will travel widely in North Ameri- 
ca and to U.N. member nations. 


Long-time ambition of Austin 
Curtis, branch manager-sales, Vic- 
toria, was realized this summer, when 
an organized tour of British Colum- 
bians visited the Province of Quebec, 
travelling both ways, of course, via CN. 

With the active co-operation of radio 
station CJVI, Victoria, the promotion 
was eminently successful and a party 
of 38 led by R. T. (Dick) Batey, of the 
radio station, made the tour. 

Visits made to Montreal, 
Quebec City and the usual places 
familiar to and most popular with 
tourists, but an outstanding feature 
were calls at Chicoutimi, Arvida, Ship- 
shaw, Murray Bay, Riviere du Loup 
and other spots not usually included 
in special tour itineraries. 

Municipal and community groups 
contributed greatly towards the suc- 
cess of the tour by providing entertain- 
ment. They also made it possible for 


were 


the west coast visitors to meet local 
residents, enjoy the interesting handi- 
crafts of Quebec and generally to 
reach a better understanding of French 
Canada. 

Assistant sales manager J. A. 
Dorais, Quebec, was responsible for 
local arrangements in his province. 
J. A. Dumas, passenger sales repre- 
sentative, accompanied the party from 
Chicoutimi around to Quebec City. 
All members of the party were high in 
praise of his outstanding assistance 
in making the tour such a complete 
success. 


Two Winnipeggers have been award- 
ed Priory Votes of Thanks by the St. 
John Ambulance Association. 

The awards, in the form of framed 
parchment certificates, were pre- 
sented to Benjamin Chappell, CN's 
regional chief engineer, and Charles 
Smith, vice-president, Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees, in re- 
cognition of their contribution in first 
aid training. 


One hundred blood donations have 
been made to the Red Cross by 
Wallace Batt, pipefitter in the Trans- 
cona shops. This is the largest num- 
ber of donations to be given by any 
CN employee in the Greater Winnipeg 
area. 

Mr. Batt began donating blood while 
serving overseas with the Canadian 
Army, and continued regularly after 
his return to Canada in 1943, when 
he joined CN. 


A. A. Voss, general chairman of the 
American Railway Supervisors As- 
sociation, GTW Lodge No. 31, has 
retired from that post, which he has 
held since 1955. 

Mr. Voss was honored at a testi- 


monial dinner, attended by J. P. 
Tahney, Grand Lodge president, and 
by representatives of management and 
members from all points along the 
Grand Trunk Western, all of whom 
expressed their appreciation for a job 
well done by Mr. Voss. 


Sequel to Teamsters vs. Railroads 
controversy, covered in July-August 
Keeping Track, has pleased railroaders 
in U.S.A. 

Reporting from Washington under 
heading ‘Railroads win right to reduce 
piggyback rates," the July 3 issue of 
“Trainman News” says, in part, “A 
tremendous victory was recorded by 
the railroads in their battle with the 
trucking industry over their right to 
reduce their piggyback rates for carry- 
ing truck-trailers on rail flatcars. 

“Dismissing complaints that certain 
rate cuts were illegal, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission ruled that: 
‘Reduction did not imperil the trucking 
industry and merely represented an 
effort by the railroads to regain traffic 
lost to competitors.’ 

“Inside the railroad industry, the de- 
cision was soundly applauded as a 
great boon to business.” 


Railroad YMCA will conduct its an- 
nual Continental Membership Enroll- 
ment during October, and is appealing 
to CN people to join and help in the 
useful work it is doing. 

There are Railroad “Y" branches on 
CN at Moncton Yard, Montreal Yard, 
Montreal Central Station, Mimico, Port 
Huron, Stratford, Fort Erie, Sioux Look- 
out and Hornepayne. 

Railroad “Y” offers to thousands of 
CN people comfortable living accom- 
modation and recreation facilities, and 
a place for them to relax in the com- 
pany of their fellow railroaders. 








Ever wondered why some of 
your friends take home sizeable 
cheques for presenting their sug- 
gestion ideas — while your own 
carefully-expressed suggestion is 
rejected for one reason or another? 

Perhaps you applied the standard 
Why, When and How formula thor- 
oughly enough, but when the exam- 
iner's report arrived it elaborated 
on a number of points that hadn't 
occurred to you. 

If you are one of the disappointed 
— and we've got to admit that 
many more suggestions are not 
making the grade than are ac- 
cepted — Keeping Track presents 
this king-size formula. 

It's called the What, Why, Where, 
When and Who formula. It's longer, 
admittedly, but we are presenting 
it in the hopes that it will increase 
your success in aiming for a cash 
Suggestion award. 


Here it is. We suggest you clip it: 


What? 
What will the idea accomplish ? 
What must be done to put it into 
effect? 
What materials will be required ? 
What additional equipment is nec- 
essary? 
What will be the cost of putting the 
idea into practice? 
What will the idea save? 
What will the idea eliminate ? 
What are the advantages of putting 
it into effect? The disadvantages ? 


Why? 
Why is the idea needed ? 
Why is it better than the present 
method ? 
Why will the idea save money? 
Why will the idea be more con- 
venient? 


Armando Nomellini is standing on 

top of the world as he accepts cheques 
for $870.00, highest award ever paid 
under Employee Suggestion Plan, from 
Harry Sanders, GTW vice president 
and general manager. Armando is a 
mail sorter at Chicago, and the idea 
that earned him the top award to date 
had to do with changes in express 
service to Lansing, Michigan. 


Why will the idea make a job more 
efficient, or safer, or more thorough ? 


Where? 
Where can the idea be used ? 
Where ELSE can it be used ? 
Where can needed materials be 
obtained ? 
Where can needed equipment be 
obtained ? 


When? 
When can the idea be put into 
effect? 
When must action be taken? 


Who? 
Who can help formulate the idea? 
If necessary, who can help put the 
idea into action? 
Who will the suggestion affect? 
Remember, if at first you don't 
succeed, try again. If you succeed, 
try something harder! 





Appointments 
and 
promotions 


J. W. Dunphy, chief clerk in the 
investigation department at Moncton, 
now sub-inspector there 

Edward Flasch, rate and tariff as- 
sistant, Chicago, now chief clerk, tariff 
section, there 

J. C. Grantz, general agent, freight 
department, Kansas City 
passenger 


now general 
agent, freight and sales, 
there. 

J. T. Hall, sales representative, Mem- 
phis, now general agent, freight and 
passenger departments, there. 

L. J. Hamilton, freight sales repre- 
Winnipeg, freight 
sales representative at Regina. 

S. E. Harvey, trainmaster-road fore- 
man, Toronto Area, now transporta- 
tion assistant passenger train oper- 
ation, there. 

H. E. Lee, passenger 
sentative, Buffalo, 
sentative, Cleveland. 

R. A. Miller, chief clerk, tariff section, 
Chicago, clerk, office of 
general traffic manager, there. 

F. A. Morris, special agent, investiga- 
tion, Ottawa, inspector of in- 
vestigation at Moncton 

H. K. Rapp, rate clerk, Chicago, now 
chief clerk to general agent, Detroit. 


sentative at now 


sales 
sales 


repre- 


now repre- 


now chief 


now 


SOFT 


resilient 


AND SOLES 
CAT-TEX 


half and full soles 
AT ALL FINE SHOE REPAIRERS 


National Safety Council's public 
safety activities award has been won 
by CN for the fourth consecutive year. 

CN received the award for conduct- 
ing an outstanding safety program for 
general public 


employees and the 


during 1960. 


Carman Joe Harriman tells how 
steel-capped safety boot saved him 
from serious injury when a draft-gear 
fell on his foot, ripping the leather but 
leaving his toes intact. Listening are, 
from left, A. 1. Atkinson, regional 
safety and fire prevention officer, 
Moncton; Ken Thompson, super- 
intendent of shops; and Ross 
Bannerman, system superintendent of 
safety and fire prevention, Montreal. 


A railway working timetable might 
well baffle a layman, even a university 
president, but with the right kind of 
expert teacher its intricacies can be 
resolved. Here Eric Wynne, left, vice 
president, Great Lakes Region, and 
Walter Douglas, second from left, 
trainmaster-road foreman, explain time- 
table to Susan Ross and her father, 
Dr. Murray Ross of Toronto. Dr. Ross 
is president of York University. 








Mrs. Helen Burke and Hugh Parry, 
secretary, CNRA, Montreal, cope with 
the heavy response to Keeping Track 
advertisements for cufflink and tie-pin 
sets, playing cards, pen and pencil 
sets and cigarette lighters, all bearing 
the new CN symbol. 


CN employees in Toronto and area, 
along with civil servants, members of 
the Armed Forces and employees of 
other publicly-owned corporations, 
started dealing with a new “private” 
department store in September. 

The 120,000 square-foot Membership 


Six 
CN 


Tumblers 
Available 


To avail yourself of this 
special offer fill out this coupon 
and mail immediately to: 


Mr. H. M. Parry, Secretary 
CNRA (Montreal) Inc. 
c/o Canadian National Railways 


P.O. Box 8100, Montreal 3, Que. 
Please send COD CN Tumbler 


Set with initial 


sand-carved 


Name 


Address 





City 
TNO TELE ES 


Department Store operated by G.E.M. 
Stores, Ltd., is located at 7171 Yonge 
Street, north of Highway 401. 

The store maintains a locked door 
policy. Only persons with proof of 
government, military or other eligible 
group employment — such as Cana- 
dian National — are allowed to enter. 

The owners estimate that mem- 
ber families will save up to $700 per 
year or more over existing prices in 
other markets. Inferior merchandise, 
seconds or irreguiars will not be 
stocked by the store, only popular 
brand products. 


Officers of CNR War Veterans 
Association elected during annual 
convention at Halifax. From left, 
George Long, secretary, Montreal 
John Reid, Atlantic Region vice 
president, Moncton; Alex Connors, 
president, Montreal; George Clements, 
treasurer, Montreal; Douglas Fraser, 
vice president, Montreal 


This set of six sturdy 10-0z. Classic shape tumblers with Libby safe edge comes 
with the CN symbol sand-carved on one side. The initial of your choice is sand- 
carved for permanency on the other side at no extra charge. 


A brochure is enclosed with each set 
showing the many other glass items 
available to complement your home. 
All are offered at special prices for 
CN employees. 


10-day delivery guarantee on all orders 
before Nov. 30. 


Only $3.35 per set 


Regular value $6.00 


C.0.D. orders only — do not send cash, money orders or cheques 








Presentation party marked the retire- 
ment of John Zawacky as section fore- 
man at Garland, Man., after 41 years 
with the railway. Fellow employees 
gave him a purse of money. 


A well-stuffed wallet was the parting 
gift of office associates of J. R. C 
Robineau when he closed out service 
that began in 1919. 

Mr. Robineau was assistant chief in 
the office of the freight claim agent at 
Montreal. 


Peter Bias, closing out 35 years’ serv- 
ice as foreman in the B & B department 
at Transcona, was congratulated on 
behalf of his associates by J. W. Kowal- 
chuk, local chairman, B M W E, and by 
B. L. Johnson, B & B master, Winnipeg 
Area 


“‘Pat'’ Donald, of Moncton, was feted 
by friends and fellow employees when 
he retired after 43 years with the Com- 
pany. Mr. Donald was a machinist. 


Dinner at Detroit was held to mark 
the retirement of T. D. Ash, general 
superintendent of GTW's Detroit 
division. 

Gift of his associates was presen- 
ted to Mr. Ash by W. A. Eddy, general 
superintendent of transportation. 


George Kamberg received a 46-year 
service pin when heended his careeras 
a GTW locomotive engineer at Detroit. 
On hand to congratulate him were 
T. D. Ash, superintendent; J. G. Walk- 
er, assistant superintendent, and |. D. 
Meade, road foreman of engines. 


Hugh McColl, completing his last run 
on the Continental at Winnipeg, was 
greeted by a group which included 


Mrs. McColl, J. R. McMillan, vice pre- 
sident Prairie Region, and O. E. Ber- 
ringer, general manager of terminal 
development. 

Mr. McColl had 40 years of service. 


John P. Corcoran, retiring as fore- 
man of GTW's Taylor Street freight 
house in Chicago, was presented with 
a long-service pin by H. LaTourneau 
general agent. Also at the ceremony 
were F. Bordnick, terminal trainmaster, 
and D. E. Andrus, superintendent of 
terminals. 


George Kopechansky has retired as 
a sectionman at Quetico, Ont., to bring 
to a close 36 years with CN. 


Baby-sitting is pretty sure to occupy 
most of Jack Corbett's leisure hours, 
now that he has retired as a conductor 
at Toronto. 

Meeting him when he brought in his 
last train were more than 30 relatives, 
including 13 grandchildren. 


Ernie Sullivan, assistant chief clerk 
in the office of the chief of MP & CE at 
Montreal, received parting gifts of his 


George Thoresen, freight traffic 
manager (sales) for U.S. lines, Chicago, 
receives congratulations on his 50-year 
service record at a retirement luncheon. 
From left, Lawrence Freeman, general 
freight traffic manager, Chicago; 
Edward Ryder, deputy vice president, 
sales, Montreal; Mr. Thoresen; Harry 
Sanders, vice president and general 
manager, GTW, Detroit; John Staley, 
vice president, Quaker Oats Co., 

a director of GTW. 


associates presented on their behalf 
by J. C. Drury, chief clerk, when he 


ended 44 years with the Company. 


Ralph Duncan, member of a railroad- 
ing family, has ended 47 years as a 
conductor at Stratford. 

Mr. Duncan's father served CN for 
40 years, and his grandfather and an 
uncle also had long railroad service. 


George Greenough receives 
retirement gifts as he ends service as 
superintendent at Charlottetown. 
From left: Jean MacFarlane, 

Mrs. Greenough, Mr. Greenough, 

J. H. Cameron, despatcher, and 

A. E. Laver, roadmaster. 





Science Now Shrinks 
Piles Without 
Pain or Discomfort 


Finds Healing Substance That Relieves Pain 
And Itching As It Shrinks Hemorrhoids 


Toronto, Ont. (Special) — For 

the first time science has found a 

new healing substance with the 

ability to shrink hemorrhoids and 

to relieve pain and itching. Thou- 

sands have been relieved with this 

; : inexpensive substance right in the 

Above: Testimonial dinner marked privacy of their own home without 
retirement of C. Herbert Ladue, general any discomfort or inconvenience. 


In case after case, while gently 
agent, passenger sales, Boston. From relieving pain actual reduction 
left, O. Kenneth Daly, general freight shrinkage) took place. 
agent, Boston; Mr. Ladue; Morton W. Mostamazing of all—results were 
: so thorough that sufferers made 
Simpson, general agent, freight sales, statements like “Piles have ceased 
Boston, John L. Bickley assistant to a a problem!” _ ' 

+ The secret is a new healing sub- 

general traffic manager, Chicago. stance (Bio-Dyne)—discovery of a 
famous scientific institute. 

Now this new healing substance 


’ . is offered in suppository or ointment 
Left: Everett Beagan receives fishing themes dae Pie ee H hak for 


rod, gift of associates, as he ends it at all drug stores—money back 
service as locomotive engineer. At guarantee. 

left is Mrs. Beagan and at right 

George Mac!ntyre. 


Above: “Jerry” Carrington, retiring as 
insurance commissioner at Montreal, 
was given a watch by his associates. 
From left, E. J. Denyar, treasurer; 

Mr. Carrington; P. H. Davies, assistant 


treasurer, corporate and investments. THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 
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Ask about the Royal's “Two-Account Plan”. 





Makes saving easier. 
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heeping in step with fall fashions 














A tapestry brocade formal gown 

from London for the dressiest occasions, 
set in equally elegant surroundings: 
the employees lounge in the 
headquarters building, administered 
and partly furnished by the 

employees themselves. 
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Plans for fall: one of the plans 

for fall pictured here is the fashionable 
grey flannel skirt in the new “A" line 

. topped with a striped silk and 

wool sweater. The other plans shown 
are architects’ and engineers' 

drawings in the drafting room. 
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The A" line — a gentle flare — 

in a practical two-piece dress, a black 
and white tweed skirt with an attached 
short-sleeved black top and a 

separate back-buttoned tweed bolero. 
The setting is the headquarters’ 
modern reference library. 


An embroidered satin bouffant gown 
in two tones of green and a short 
draped gold and white metallic 
costume — both for this fall's 
evening wear. The model on the right 
illustrates the new severe look: no 
beads — just one very large brooch. 
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The headquarters building roof-top 
isn't the warmest place to be, 
but it makes an ideal setting for this 


cuddly ocelot coat — 
a fur becoming 


more and more popular. 


Entering one of the automatic elevators 
from the lobby of the headquarters 
building, two modeis pause in this 

fall's sportswear: car coats, short 
jackets and stretchy slacks. On the 
left: a reversible car coat in loosely 
woven wool and gabardine. 

On the right: a tweed mink 

jacket made from mink paws. 


Photographs by: 
Dick Kirkpatrick 
Gerry Richard 
Charles Kinghorn 
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Calling it a day 





HUGH Foose 
1917 - 196) 
GOOD LucK® 


Above left: Miss Christina Masson, 
purchasing department, Montreal, 
44 years’ service. 


Above right: Hugh Foss, locomotive 
engineer, Brockville, 44 years’ service. 


Left: Cecil Dolan, yard foreman, 
Port Huron, 43 years’ service. 


Right: George Sage, signal 
department, Alberta and B.C. lines 


Below right: George Marlow, 
chief timekeeper, running trades, 
Toronto, 39 years’ service. 











Above, from left: J. A. Fu/thorpe, 
carman; John Demchuk, classified 
laborer; Joseph Audette, pipefitter; 
W. H. Foster, carman, all of 
Transcona shops. 


Left: Stan Flagler, chief clerk, 
equipment, Toronto, 48 years’ service. 


Right: Miss Ferne Kelly, office of 
assistant superintendent of terminals, 
Port Huron, 44 years’ service. 


Left: Ernie Landry, mail room clerk, 
Moncton, 32 years’ service. 


Right: Stan McLean, 
superintendent of transportation, 
B.C. Area, 47 years’ service 


Below left: Edward Leger, /eft, office 
assistant, employee services, 
Moncton, 45 years’ service. 


Below right: A. B. Perkins, second 
from right, supervisor, CN Express, 
Winnipeg, 42 years’ service. 





New pensioners 


Allard, J.L. X. 42 yrs 
carman 
Montreal, Que 


Amy,G.A.T. 28 yrs 
boilermaker 
Montreal, Que 


Asties, J. P. 38 yrs 
conductor — brakeman 
New Carlisle, Que 


Baillargeon, J. E. 
sectionman 35 
Noranda, Que 


Baker, C. A. 44 
branch manager 
Kingston, Ont 


Bertrand, J. H. 49 yrs 
station master 
Ottawa, Ont 


Bias, P. 35 yrs 
foreman 
Winnipeg, Man 


Billings, P.R. 41 
electrical supervisor 
Winnipeg, Man 


Blatherwick, C. L. 
37 

agent — operator 

Bannockburn, Ont 


Bodis, L. 19 
laborer 
Fort Erie, Ont 


Booker, F. C. 48 
car shop foreman 
Port Mann, B.C 


Brayton, W. 39 yrs 
clerk 
Ottawa, Ont 


Browne, A.G. 40 yrs 
agent 
So. Porcupine, Ont 


Bunton, W. T. 46 yrs 
locomotive engineer 
Hamilton, Ont 


Carefoot, R. D. 22 yrs 
locomotive engineer 
Montreal, Que 


Carew. G. J. 41 
special accountant 
St. John's, Nfid. 


Caton, D. T. 32 yrs 
locomotive engineer 
Fort Rouge, Man 


Chapman, F. W. 38 yrs 
section foreman 
Utterson, Ont 


Charlies, S.G. 40 yrs 
section foreman 
Durban, Man 


Chatelois, J. F. R. 
freight carman 27 yrs 
Montreal, Que 


Cheater, J.M. 48 yrs 
locomotive engineer 
Smithers, B.C. 


Chinell, E.L. 30 
locomotive fireman 
Nutana, Sask. 


Chirney, T. 29 yrs 
sectionman 
N. Battleford, Sask 


Coady, R. G. P. 45 yrs 
machinist 
Mimico, Ont. 


Cook, J. 
trayboy 
Ottawa, Ont 


Cordell, L. R. 29 yrs 
locomotive engineer 
Montreal, Que 


Dash, G. H. 45 yrs 
locomotive engineer 
Regina, Sask. 


Dean, G. E. 41 
cashier 
Prince Albert, Sask 


Denommee, O. A. 
carman 42 yrs 
Montreal, Que. 


Dixon, C. 33 yrs 
sectionman 
Boston Bar, B.C 


Eldridge, W. J. 
conductor 
Sarnia, Ont. . 


Ferguson, J. 
conductor 
Radville, Sask 


Finch, J. H. 
issuer 
London, Ont 


Fingland, A. M. 
cashier 
Cochrane, Ont 


Fortin, J. B. 30 yrs 
sectionman 
St. Jean Port Joli, Que. 


Fulton, C. A. 36 yrs 
mechanical assistant 
Winnipeg, Man 


Gaba, P. 20 yrs 
sectionman 
Niddrie, Ont 


Gerega, F. 16 yrs 
sectionman 
Sifton, Man. 


Gold, J. C. 36 yrs 
laborer 
London, Ont 


Grenier, J. A. A. 44 yrs 
assistant foreman 
Limoilou, Que. 


Gualtieri, P. 20 yrs 
sectionman 
Westree, Ont. 


Harrison, G. R. 41 yrs 
chief clerk & accountant 
Montreal, Que 


Hebert, H. 35 yrs 
carman helper 
Transcona, Man. 


Hurst, H. G. 34 yrs 
clerk 
Toronto, Ont. 


Jamieson, Miss A. E. 
supervisory aide 39 yrs 
Toronto, Ont. 


Justice, J. A. 36 yrs 
trainman 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Kaniowski, P. 27 yrs 
sectionman 
Vilna, Alta 


Keelty, J. M. 26 yrs 
sheetmetal worker 
Montreal, Que. 


Kelly, A. G. 41 yrs 
locomotive engineer 
Rideau Area 


Kincaid, N.G. 30 yrs 
dock agent 
Penticton, B.C. 


Kirkpatrick, K. 32 yrs 
locomotive engineer 
Regina, Sask. 


Kitson, H. B. 17 yrs 
coach cleaner 
Kamloops, B.C. 


Labossiere, J. N. 
clerk 43 yrs 
Atikokan, Ont. 


Larouche, J. E. 44 yrs 
agent 
Chicoutimi, Que. 


Lefebvre, J. H. A. 
laborer 22 yrs 
Montreal, Que. 


Leroux, J. D. W. 27 yrs 
elevator operator 
Montreal, Que. 


Leslie, L. 18 yrs 
operator 
Stroud, Ont. 


Lindsay, W. J. 27 yrs 
locomotive engineer 
Dauphin, Man. 


Little, F. M. 39 yrs 
yardman 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Long, J. P. 37 yrs 
sectionman 
Albertine, N.B. 


Lynn, H. D. 39 yrs 
stockkeeper 
Calder, Alta. 


Marshall, J. T. 43 yrs 
locomotive fireman 
Humboldt, Sask. 


Mason, J. E. 43 yrs 
agent — operator 
Minaki, Ont. 


Mateychuk, S. 28 yrs 
sectionman 
Hanna, Alta. 


McColi,H.D. 41 yrs 
train baggageman 
Portage-Brandon Div. 


McCreadie, J. 38 yrs 
carman 
Neebing, Ont. 


McDonald, A. 44 yrs 
conductor 
Saskatoon, Sask. 


McDonald, P. D. 36 yrs 
pump repairer 
Kamloops, B.C. 


McGee, B.G. 28 yrs 
porter 
Ottawa, Ont. 


McLellan, R. 41 yrs 
store supervisor 
Sioux Lookout, Ont. 


McPhee, J. 33 yrs 
assistant foreman 
Calder, Alta. 


Miers, W. 43 yrs 
locomotive engineer 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Mitchell, A. 34 yrs 
locomotive engineer 
Edmonton, Alta. 


Montemarani, F. 25 yrs 
laborer 
Fort Erie, Ont. 


Mychajliw, P. 31 yrs 
sectionman 
Drumheller, Alta. 


Newton, H. 34 yrs 
supervisory aide 
Montreal, Que. 


Niedzielski, D. 31 yrs 
sectionman 
Prince Albert, Sask. 


Olimer,N.V. 42 yrs 
extra gang foreman 
Orillia, Ont. 


Onofrejchuk, P. 31 yrs 
sectionman 
Matsqui, B.C. 


Ouellet, J. D. A. 36 yrs 
crossing watchman 
Lennoxviile, Que. 


Palahniuc, A. 39 yrs 
sectionman 
Edmonton, Alta. 


Palmer,C. A. 36 yrs 
|. h. & sheetmetal worker 
Port Mann, B.C. 


Paproski, F. 31 yrs 
sectionman 
Vegreville, Alta. 


Peacock, G. D. 42 yrs 
senior clerk 
Montrea!. Que. 


Pearse, Miss L. C. 
clerk 47 yrs 
Toronto, Ont. 


Perras,W.A. 42 yrs 
yard foreman 
Joliette, Que. 


Rasmussen, H.P.B.S. 
electrical assistant 
Montreal, Que. 28 yrs 


Reed, Miss L. L. 48 yrs 
general clerk 
Toronto, Ont. 


Reid, H. A. 35 yrs 
yard foreman 
Transcona, Man. 


St. Croix, Miss C.M.S. 
stewardess 21 yrs 
Nfld. Services 


Sanders, R. J. 40 yrs 
asst. chief rate clerk 
Montreal, Que. 


Seward, A.L. 37 yrs 
conductor 
Kamloops, B.C. 


Skillings, P. 46 yrs 
agent — operator 
Sydenham, Ont. 


Smerecinschi, EF. 
electric crane operator 
Montreal, Que. 41 yrs 


Sprague, N. M. 40 yrs 
clerk 
Belleville, Ont. 





Stoker, G. H. 40 yrs 
train messenger 
Sou. West. Ont. Div. 


Street, R. J.J. 16 yrs 
janitor 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Swain, H. A. G. 38 yrs 
car tracer 
Toronto, Ont. 


Taylor, Mrs. G. E. J. 
asst. passenger clerk 
Toronto, Ont. 18 yrs 


Tellier, J. G. P. 39 yrs 
pipefitter 
Montreal, Que. 


Timlin, J. R. 47 yrs 
yardman 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Train, L. 49 yrs 
chief despatcher 
Belleville, Ont. 


Tremblay, E. C. E. 
2comotive engineer 
Montreal, Que. 44 yrs 


Turgeon, J. R. W. 
locomotive engineer 
Quebec Area 33 yrs 


Turriff, G. L. 35 yrs 
sectionman 
Detior, Ont. 


Udell, W. 32 yrs 
sectionman — gateman 
Orillia, Ont. 


Walton, G. 42 yrs 
supervisor 
Toronto, Ont. 


Wataja, J. 28 yrs 
crossing watchman 
Toronto, Ont. 


Watson, R. 41 yrs 
agent 
Beeton, Ont. 


Webber, J.C. 38 yrs 
stationmaster 
Montreal, Que. 


White, D. 11 yrs 
janitor 
Lewisporte, Nfld. 


Whyte, W.R. 32 yrs 
sectionman 
Eldorado, Ont. 


Wielgosz, J. 48 yrs 
carman 
Brandon, Man. 


Wiggins, W. A. 35 yrs 
hostler 
Calder, Alta. 


Wilker, E. H. 36 yrs 
boilermaker helper 
Stratford, Ont. 


Williams, R. J. 32 yrs 
sectionman 
Cisco, B.C 


Willson, D. F. 42 yrs 
asst. chief clerk 
Toronto, Ont. 


Winship, G.L. 39 yrs 
b & b helper 
St. Thomas, Ont. 


Work, E. W. 24 yrs 
trainman 
Kamloops Jct., B.C 


Young, E. B. 36 yrs 
agent — operator 
Kelliher, Sask 


Employees Retired 
Under the Provident 
Fund Act 


Beagan,£—.0. 41 yrs 
locomotive engineer 
Charlottetown, P.E.1. 


Bedford, E.M. 39 yrs 
senior clerk 
Moncton, N.8. 


Belanger, J. E. 38 yrs 
agent 
St. Casimir, Que. 


Belliveau, J. E. 31 yrs 
carman 
Moncton, N.B. 


Cameron, D. 37 yrs 
agent-operator 
Heatherton, N.S. 


Cormier, J. E. E. 43 yrs 
carpenter 
Moncton, N.B. 


Dastous, J.L. P. 43 yrs 
sectionman 
Lac Baker, N.B 


Forrestall, L. B. 38 yrs 
station porter 
Port Hawkesbury, N.S. 


Geldart, W.D. 41 yrs 
roadmaster 
Newcastle, N.B. 


Gillis, H. 30 yrs 
sectionman 
Ellerslie, P.E.1. 


Hatfield, J.P. 43 yrs 
assistant supervisor 
Montreal, Que. 


Landry, J. M. 36 yrs 
sectionman 
Caraquet, N.B. 


Lavoie, J. H. O. F. 
agent 45 yrs 
Ste Anne dela Pocatiére, 
Que. 


Leblanc, J.D. 36 yrs 
sectionman 
Spinghill Junction 


Leger, J. F. A. 39 yrs 
electrical worker 
Moncton, N.B. 


Lepine,M. A. 45 yrs 
senior clerk 
Quebec, Que. 


McDonald, R. P. 
craneman 43 yrs 
Moncton, N.B. 


McKenzie, H. H. 27 yrs 
trainman 
Truro, N.S. 


McLean, C.D. 45 yrs 
roadmaster's clerk 
Napadogan, N.B. 


Melanson, J. E. 33 yrs 
blacksmith helper 
Moncton, N.B. 


Melanson, J. R. 42 yrs 
sectionman 
Sackville, N.B. 


Mitchell, B.C. 44 yrs 
fuel foreman 
Moncton, N.B. 


Rogers, J. R. 28 yrs 
brakeman 
Halifax, N.S. 


Roy, A. W. 43 yrs 
class. laborer 
Stellarton, N.S. 


Simoneau, J. T. A. 
freight trucker 32 yrs 
Victoriaville, Que. 


Sutton, F. M. P. 43 yrs 
stockkeeper 
Halifax, N.S. 


Thivierge, J. A. 47 yrs 
machinist 
Montreal, Que. 





West, H. H. 47 yrs 
chief draftsman 
Moncton, N.B. 


Whalen, H.E, 39 yrs 
locomotive engineer 
Moncton, N.B. 


Employees Granted 
Annuities Under the 
U.S. Railroad 
Retirement Act 


Anderson, R. 
ticket clerk 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Bennett, R. J. 
conductor 
Durand, Mich. 


Bilski, F. 
laborer 
Chicago, Ill. 


Bird, Nellie M. 
clerk 
Detroit, Mich 


Biank, R. C. W. 
laborer 
Imlay City, Mich. 


DeJean, H. 
s.c. porter 
Montreal, Que. 


Duff, R. H. 
signal maintainer 
Durand, Mich. 


Dwyer, P. J. 
caller 
Detroit, Mich. 


Edstrom, F. D. 
bridgetender 
Grand Haven, Mich. 


Fisher, E. E. 
chief inbound clerk 
Detroit, Mich. 


Halper, H. 
car repairman 
Chicago, Il! 





Hardie, E. T. 
engineer 
Durand, Mich. 


Havershaw, N. E. 
superintendent 
Chicago, Ill 


Headley, H. 
instrumentman 
Detroit, Mich. 


Holloway, M. J. 
hostler 
Durand, Mich 


Johnson, W. A. 
clerk 
Duluth, Minn. 


Leen, J. 
gang checker 
Detroit, Mich. 


Leventis, D. 
laborer 
Battie Creek, Mich 


Marnell, C. 
watchman 
Duluth, Minn 


Mintz, A. F. 
stower 
Port Huron, Mich. 


Nettles, B. B. 
freight traffic rep 
Chicago, Ill. 


Payne, S. A. 
telephone operator 
Biue Island, Ill. 


Psioda, J. L. 
waichman 
Harvey, Ill 


Robinson, Laura E. 
clerk 
Detroit, Mich. 


Schreiber, O. C. 
machinist helper 
Duluth, Minn. 


Stonebaugh, C. C. 
leverman 
Oliver Yard 


Thornton, R. E. 
boilermaker 
Battle Creek, Mich 


Warstier, H. T. 
boilermaker 
Durand, Mich. 


Zaparty, H. A. 
welder helper 
Battie Creek, Mich. 


Zurgable, W. F. 
agent-operator 
Romeo, Mich. 
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